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a delicate question, then it was the most misplaced courtesy in
the history of diplomacy. No explanation has ever been given.
The historian can only record the fact and the consequences.
A few days later Sir John Simon asked Sir Austen Chamberlain
to tell the Italian ambassador, Signor Grandi, that we were, in
fact, hostile to the Italian plans for Abyssinia, but Grandi had
previously warned Mussolini of Britain's very strong feeling in
the matter and was now hopelessly discredited at Rome because
Britain had not mentioned the matter at Stresa. Italy had, in
plain fact, been greatly reassured and went straight ahead
during the summer of 1935 with her preparations for a war
finally fatal to the three-power coalition which, however
vacillating and discordant, had yet remained dominant in
Europe since nth November 1918.

Sir John Simon's tenure of office had thus been marked
by two major catastrophes: the failure to sustain and preserve
the Weimar republic by forcing an agreement on German
rearmament, and the failure either to seek an agreement with
Italy on Abyssinia or to give her a clear and timely warning of
our opposition to her plans so that she could modify them with-
out loss of prestige. It would be wrong to place the chief blame
for these catastrophes on Sir John Simon himself. The prin-
cipal responsibility lay with Mr. Ramsay Macdonald and Mr.
Stanley Baldwin. It is necessary to conclude that they were
led astray by a quite unrealistic view both of the methods
appropriate to the conduct of foreign policy and the nature of
the people with whom they were dealing.

By 1935 the British Government had long since given up the
balanced views as to the nature and. purposes of the League,
which they had held at the Peace Conference. The League
had by 1935 become invested with magic. It was no longer a
piece of diplomatic machinery belonging to the world as it is,
but the mystical symbol of a new world seen on a distant
horizon. That world was a democratic world, we were told9
but it was a world in which democracy had come, by some
strange inversion, to mean little more than the support of the
British view as to the correct method of settling disputes. By
1935 tMs question had become a British obsession which
confosed every issue and confounded every hope of peace. To